Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
connections under the Tudors, that period ended as it began with Spanish and Imperial friendship. Other things being equal, It was understood that the preference of English diplomacy would be for an anti-French and pro-Austrian policy.
A very brief historical summary will suffice to illustrate the absence from Henry's policy of any deep or abiding principle. In 1519 had died the Emperor Maximilian, chief among the earlier of Henry's Continental allies; Maximilian's son the Archduke Philip, by his marriage with Katharine of Aragon's sister, had left a son, Charles V. of Spain, who claimed the emperorship as an hereditary right. Henry VIIL was also a candidate for the Imperial throne, but subsequently withdrew in favour of the Spanish monarch, whom he supported against Francis I. of France. French diplomacy, seeing in the English king the arbiter of Europe, now engaged in those negotiations which culminated (1520) in the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Eventually, however, under the guidance of Wolsey, the arch-diplomatist of the period, the Anglo-Spanish alliance stood firm, if for no other reason than that the great minister thought it would help him to the papal throne.
No attempt need here be made to follow the international intricacies of the period; one feature in them is invested, by events which happened long afterwards, with too much interest to be ignored. For the first time during these sixteenth-century European complications, arbitration as a diplomatic agency appeared in 1521. In that year Wolsey at Calais mediated on the Franco-Spanish War in favour
of England's helping Spain.    The personal element B                              17